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is to be feared the gossip sometimes interfered with the service. An- 
other duchess, one of Madame's German kinspeople, complains that she 
cannot finish her letter in church, because the duke is making such a 
noise reading aloud a comedy. Even in France, if the manners were 
better, the devotion was no more sincere. At two the members of the 
household went to the table and there they were until half past five. 
It was a time of heavy eating and heavy drinking. Louis XIV. ate 
amounts that seem to us appalling, and though Madame abused French 
dishes, she partook profusely of them. After dinner visitors strolled 
in, sometimes there was an opera, and almost always there was gambling. 
It could not be called a refined society, but its records are not without 
interest, and the history of any social life, whether more or less edifying, 
has its value. 

There are inaccuracies in this book and some exaggerations. The 
condition of the Palatinate was bad in the seventeenth century, but our 
author is wrong in saying that there could be found there cook-houses 
exclusively devoted to human flesh, and that cannibalism was prevalent. 
The errors are not of large importance. 

On the whole, this book gives a fair account of the career of a 
woman who held an important place in the world, and who was an active- 
minded and not an uninfluential personage. 

James Breck Perkins. 

Mirabeau and the French Revolution. In three volumes. By Fred 
Morrow Fling, Ph.D., Professor of European History in the 
University of Nebraska. Volume I. The Youth of Mirabeau. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1908. Pp. 
xv, 497.) 

This book is the work of an historian whose standard of scholarship 
is of the highest and whose critical methods are thoroughly scientific. 
He has had access to all the material which could assist him in pro- 
curing a complete knowledge of his subject, has rigorously criticized 
his sources, and has formed his own judgments. He has consequently 
produced a scholarly and conscientious study of great merit: 

It is extremely difficult to write the story of Mirabeau's youth. 
Almost all the evidence we possess in regard to it comes either from 
himself, from his father, or from his uncle, and therefore it is unreliable. 
Not only so, but it is inadequate. There are many questions to which 
this material furnishes no answer. Again, we find a difficulty in the 
character of all the witnesses. There is only one who is thoroughly 
trustworthy — the bailli. In his judgments drawn from this material, it 
is not to be expected that Fling will always be right, and he is not. He 
is at his best when he treats of the relations between father and son. 
Here, on the whole, his method is certain and his conclusions are sound. 
His use of sources is well illustrated by his attitude towards Montigny's 
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Memoirs of Mirabeau. He refuses to quote them as being sufficient 
authority in themselves. He is quite as sound and deserves equal 
praise for his method of handling the material furnished by the father 
and the son. He declines to adopt the view of either as being the 
whole truth, and his skill in the use of the contradictory material 
furnished by these two is remarkable. He gives his verdict only when 
he is able to establish a strong case, and refuses to be drawn into 
guesses or hasty conclusions. Not only so, but he has proved con- 
clusively that the marquis did not hate his son during Mirabeau's child- 
hood. He gives the first really credible narrative of their relations 
during the boy's early years, and makes it easier to understand how the 
dislike of the father for the son took root and grew. Similarly, he 
has described Mirabeau's character with skill and, it seems to me, with 
truth. 

Fling is anxious to give a full account of the paternal ante- 
cedents of Mirabeau in order to the understanding of Mirabeau 
himself. " To speak of him without speaking of them, would be a 
useless undertaking." This is true, but is it not equally true that an 
examination of his mother's antecedents would have been even more 
to the point? It is certain that Mirabeau resembled his mother, and 
his maternal grandfather, much more than he did his father. He 
resembled the maternal stock physically, mentally, and, one might add, 
morally, were it not that both stocks were equally immoral. Mirabeau's 
habits of speech, his conversation, his intellectual overexcitement, his 
slovenliness of dress, his face and figure, his hopeless extravagance in 
money matters, his lack of reserve and of modesty, his warm heart, are 
all characteristic of the mother rather than of the father. Hence, the 
aversion of his father and of his paternal grandmother for him. A 
study of his mother's qualities and of her family are therefore more 
important for the understanding of his character than any study of 
his paternal ancestry. 

It would seem advisable, too, to call attention to a strain of some- 
thing like insanity on both sides of the family. The marquis's mother 
became insane before her death; the marquis was eccentric, to the say 
the least, his youngest brother acted like a madman in his earlier youth, 
Mirabeau's mother and his youngest sister certainly act like maniacs, 
his eldest sister was entirely out of her senses, the marquis declared that 
" the visor of the mind of his mother-in-law was not quite straight." 
At times he considered Mirabeau himself a maniac, and in moments 
of passion Mirabeau comported himself so as to give ground for the 
belief. In brief, the family is far from being normal, a fact which 
probably explains many things which are otherwise dark. 

The author's first chapter seems to me quite unnecessary. It is 
entitled the Struggle against Arbitrary Government. I do not believe 
the discussion it contains in any way essential to the understanding of 
Mirabeau's position later. Nor is it an adequate discussion of the 
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subject. Nor is it sufficient for an understanding of what the struggle 
against arbitrary government really included. It would have been 
better to omit it, taking for granted that readers of a really scholarly 
work like this would be sufficiently informed about the matter. 

One can approve heartily Fling's contention that an historian has no 
business to pose as a critic of human actions. The pity of it is that a 
writer of a biography such as this cannot help himself. It is easy 
enough to see that Fling has a bias in spite of his good intensions. He 
sympathizes with the marquis against his wife, and he sympathizes with 
Mirabeau against his father. Fling is well aware that our knowledge 
of the wife is based almost entirely on evidence furnished by her 
enemies, and that it is not contemporaneous evidence. He warns his 
reader of this fact, assuring him that as a consequence this evidence 
is not entirely trustworthy. He then proceeds, however, to use it as 
if it were so. He describes the character of the marquise in the lan- 
guage of the husband and of the brother-in-law and concludes that she 
was "truly an impossible creature". He would have been just as thor- 
oughly justified if he had said of the marquis " he was truly an im- 
possible creature." On the marquis's own showing, he never loved his 
wife, while she did love him; he despised her; he never attempted to 
make her life easy; he compelled her to live under the same roof with 
his mother, though, as he admitted, the two women could not live 
together a week without his presence in the house; after twenty years 
of married life, and after she had borne him eleven children, he shut 
his door on her, without deigning to give any reason ; moreover, he never 
made any effort to remain true to his marriage vow, and, long before 
turning off his wife, had given his whole heart to another woman; he 
tried to get possession of his wife's property even while he refused 
to permit her to live in his house, and while he was squandering his 
means and her means upon her rival; failing to find in her a willing 
victim, he had her imprisoned by lettre de cachet, and finally, to add 
baseness to baseness, he meanly complained that he had reared five 
children and had never received as much of her fortune as he felt he 
should have received. When it is added that the marquis married her 
when she was but seventeen, it will seem just to apply to the case the 
judgment of Mirabeau on his sister's marriage : " I have no doubt that a 
man of honour and judgment, in love with her, would have been able to 
restrain her mind and set her heart right." That sentence is the con- 
demnation of the marquis in his relations with his wife. 

Though one may believe that the marquis in his relations with his 
son was the greater offender of the two, it is a little difficult to lay the 
entire responsibility upon the shoulders of the father. Fling, however, 
seems to think this is just. " From his birth to his death ", he says, 
" Mirabeau was the victim of his father's well-meant, but ill-judged 
speculations." This sentence illustrates the treatment of father and 
son all through. The responsibility is the father's. But it should be 
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evident that this belittles Mirabeau. He could have been nothing but a 
puppet, if his father was the really responsible person. Even after 
Mirabeau is married, at the age of twenty-four, Fling seems to think 
that the father is somehow to blame for what happened. Mirabeau 
begins married life with an income small enough, but adequate if he had 
been willing to live on a moderate scale. But this is the last thing he 
thinks of. He borrows 200,000 francs in a little over fifteen months, 
he borrows it from usurers, from his friends, from day laborers, parish 
priests, tradesmen, anyone that will lend, creating a debt twice as great 
as the sum which he gets into his hands; then he squanders this money 
in a manner which is little less than insane. Yet, when Lomenie holds 
Mirabeau responsible as a consequence, for his own ruin, for becoming 
virtually an outcast from the society into which he was born, Fling 
objects. 

In one respect the author seems to have been untrue to his scientific 
critical method. This is in his use of the marquis's narrative of his 
father's life. This material seems to me thoroughly unreliable. 
Lomenie points out that it is not to be used without caution, yet neither 
Lomenie nor Fling show any particular caution in using it. The stories 
about Jean Antoine strain credulity to the utmost, and there does not 
seem to be the least corroboration for them. 

What strikes a reader as remarkable is Fling's belief that the 
manage de convenance was in some way to blame for the misfortunes 
of the Mirabeau family. The marquis's " whole life ", he declares, 
" had been wrecked by a manage de convenance ". Does he suppose 
that " the impossible woman " would have been less impossible if it had 
been a love match? Would "the twenty years of nephritic colic" have 
disappeared? Would love have been a safer guide to follow in the case 
of the marquis than his desire for property ? Would such a match have 
transformed the character of the marquis? Would he have been less 
foolish in his business speculations? What a manage de convenance 
has to do with the real sins of the marquis and his son it would be hard 
to say, and Fling has satisfied himself with asserting the connection 
instead of proving it. 

I cannot share Professor Fling's opinion of the importance of the 
Essay on Despotism. It is just such a pamphlet as was common at 
the time. Marat's Chains of Slavery which appeared in 1774 has a 
family likeness to Mirabeau's production of the same year. There 
is not much besides declamation in either of them. The Essay is 
feeble, and it is not original. It certainly does not call for so extensive 
a treatment as is here accorded to it; and certainly does not deserve 
quotation at such length. The last chapter is almost entirely quotation 
and is the poorest chapter in the book. 

There is a number of minor criticisms. The motive implied for 
Mirabeau's hatred of despotism, namely that he had suffered from the 
despotism of his father, does not seem to rest on anything. Mirabeau's 
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cowardly and brutal attack on a defenseless old man deserves some more 
fitting comment than that of being " not a very serious matter " ; Mira- 
beau's furious quarrels with his wife, in one of which he struck her, 
should hardly be set down " as nothing but passing storms, such storms 
as naturally pass over Provencal households and leave no trace behind 
them ". It is incorrect to say that Mirabeau's light-heartedness in in- 
curring debt was not a marked trait in 1770, when his father asserts in 
1769 that " he has, in addition to his other good qualities, that of bor- 
rowing from all hands." Fling seems to consider French feet and 
English feet equivalent, since he always carries the same figures over 
from the French text. As a consequence, he speaks of Mirabeau as 
" below the average height ". Mirabeau was over five feet eleven 
inches in height. The translations are not always accurate. Instances 
will be found on pages 9, 13, 80, 115, and 338. Pretendu does not 
ordinarily mean pretended ; injure is most frequently insult, esprit should 
usually be translated intellect; Bohemian is gypsy. Fling should be 
consistent, and say Mont-Dore or Mont d'Or, but not use both forms: 
he should use English equivalents for ro.ture, economisme, arrhes, 
malaise, and especially for jauno and jaunerie, which to-day need ex- 
planation even for a Frenchman. Finally, his English style is lacking 
in both clearness and force. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall. 

U Assistance et I'Htat en France a la Veille de la Revolution 
(Generalit.es de Paris, Rouen, Alencon, Orleans, Chalons, Sois- 
sons, Amiens, 1764-1790). Par Camille Bloch, Inspecteur 
General des Bibliotheques et des Archives, Docteur es-Lettres. 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1908. Pp. lxiv, 504.) 
To the student of the French Revolution M. Bloch's work will offer 
a new illustration, drawn from a fresh field of research, of the fact 
that the characteristic features of Revolutionary policy were not 
sudden breaks with the ideas of the past, but were the final term in 
a series the beginnings of which ran back at least to the middle of the 
century. This is a reflection that M. Bloch's exposition of the subject 
suggests, rather than a thesis that he seeks to maintain. His book falls 
into three parts. The first establishes an estimate of the relative amount 
of poverty in the eighteenth century and explains the organization and 
equipment of the public and corporate charities before 1764. The 
second gives the theories of relief current at the time and the reforms in 
the methods of controlling vagabondage, of providing for foundlings, 
and of the care of the infirm and the diseased, while the third exhibits 
the development of the doctrine finally adopted by the Constituent As- 
sembly's committee of mendicite. 

According to this exposition the significant efforts at reform go back 
to the reign of Louis XV., not the only claim he has to the title of 



